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| REGULAR MEETING 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Tuesday Evening, October 11th, 1960, 8:00 P.M. 
123 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 


1. Installation of newly elected officers. Hon. Maximilian Moss, 
Surrogate of Kings County, will act as installing officer, and deliver 
a short address. 


2. Presentation of scroll of appreciation to Lynn G. Goodnough, 
past president. 


3. The Committee on Judiciary, of which George C. Wildermuth, 
Esq., is Chairman, will report on the candidates for judicial office at 
the November election. 


4. Refreshments after the meeting. 


The newer members are cordially urged to attend and be introduced 
to and meet the other members of the Association. 
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COMING EVENTS 


MEETING OF THE SURROGATE’S SECTION 
Thursday, October 20, 1960 at 8 P.M. 


Gladys M. Dorman, Chairman of the Surrogate’s Section, has 
announced that the first meeting of the Section will be devoted to a 
discussion of recent decisions in the law journal and the advance sheets. 

Future meetings of the Section will be held on January 19, 1961, 
March 16, 1961 and May 18, 1961. Please keep these dates in mind and 
note them in your diary. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Members are urged to invite their lawyer acquaintances, not now 
members, to apply for membership. Eight regular meetings are held 
annually. The Association library and meeting rooms are available for 
members’ use. The group accident and health insurance, the major medi- 
cal, and the group life insurance plans are themselves incentives for 
membership. 


BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Founvep 1872—INcorPoRATED 1889 


The Brookiyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 

Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 

ones of furnishing information to tts members of the activities of the 
ssociation. 


Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsement 
of the Association. 

Editorial Board 


Louis E. Scuwartz, Chief Editor 
Giapys M. Dorman StaNLEY KREUTZER 
MAxINE DUBERSTEIN THEODORE PEARLE 
K. Freperick Gross Atrrep J. RANIERI 
Aucust ZoLororore. Advertising Manager 


The Brookiyn Barrister is published monthly, October through May 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association. Subscription price is $150 per year. 
Place of publication is: Brooklyn Bar Association, 123 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn 1, New York. Second-ciass postage paid at Brooklyn, New York. 
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The 


President’s 


Page 


—by RAYMOND REISLER 





Following in office after the fine administrations of such distinguished 
presidents as Lynn G. Goodnough, Frank Verrilli, Louis Merrell and 
their able predecessors, presents a challenge that I pray I shall be granted 
powers and ability to meet. It is my fondest wish that I may contribute 
during my presidency to the building of an ever stronger and greater 
Brooklyn Bar Association, serving the bar and the community well, and, 
in turn, attracting the bar and the public to its services. 

To this end, I have written every member asking your cooperation 
and your suggestions as well as your attendance at our meetings and 
functions. I know that I can count on your help. 


* * * 


In the directory to be distributed shortly you will note several new 
committees and sections which I have established in an endeavor to 
extend the scope of our work and activities. At the same time they 
provide added opportunity for committee service by our members, 
implementing my goal of broadening the base of member participation 
in the functions of our Association. 


Important purposes will be served, for example, by the Committee 
on Civil Practice and Procedure, studying the proposed new Civil Practice 
Act and other procedural matters, and the Committee on Corporation 
Law which will be much engaged with the examination of the suggested 
revision of our statutes dealing with corporations. 

New Committees on the Family, Continuing Legal Education, 
Round Table Discussions, Constitution Week, and Law Day, Brooklyn 
Affairs, Special Rules of the Appellate Division relating to Attorneys- 
at-Law, Charter and By-laws, Organization and Administrations, Retire- 
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ment Legislation, Legal-Medical Jurisprudence, and Municipal Affairs 
should also do much to broaden, extend and make ever more meaningful 
the work of our Association. 


In the Sections, it is my hope that our new Judicial Section will 
constitute a long step towards effecting greater participation by the 
members of the Judiciary in the affairs of our Association. Under the 
inspiring and gracious leadership of the former Chief Judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals, Hon. Albert Conway, revered by 
all, much can and will be accomplished. The Young Lawyers Section 
has a limitless field and should do much to stimulate interest and activity 
in our fine Association on the part of those lawyers who find their 
bar activity more interesting and congenial in association with their 
contemporaries. Splendid work has been done for years by the Junior 
Bar Conference of the American Bar Association and the Young Lawyers 
Section of the New York State Bar Association, and I anticipate similar 
performance by our new Section. 


A new and effective factor in the vitalization of committees and 
sections will, I trust, spring from my urgent request of all Chairmen 
to call a minimum of three meetings during the year, when, even in 
the absence of a specific agenda, committee members will be offered 
the opportunity to meet for expression and interchange of ideas. All 
committees and sections will thus function actively throughout the 
year, and written reports of their activities will be given attention with 
a view to ever continuing progress. 


* * * 


Your Association was not without major activity during the summer. 
After thorough, if hectic, planning, an outstanding and distinguished 
event was brought to successful fruition when, on September 6, 1960, 
we sponsored a Reception and Luncheon in our Association home for 
well over 200 United Kingdom lawyers and judges, preceded by cere- 
monies at, and an inspection of, the Supreme Court Building, and followed 
by a tour of Brooklyn, ending at Coney Island. Hon. Albert Conway, 
retired Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, and your President ad- 
dressed the British visitors, and a warm and witty response was made 
by Sir Thomas Lund, Secretary of the Law Society of Great Britain. 
Whitney North Seymour, President of the American Bar Association, 
was also introduced and spoke briefly and entertainingly. Many members 
of our Association and others in the community assisted in supporting 
the outstanding event. An attractive souvenir program was printed, a 
copy of which has been mailed to each member of the Association. 
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The Association is indebted to the fine committee on arrangements 
for a most efficient and well conceived plan and program for this gala 
occasion. Particular credit is due to the Chairman, Harold J. Baily, 
and his chief aides, Louis J. Merrell and Carl D. Schlitt, as well as 
to our Executive Secretary K. Frederick Gross, for devoted service. 
All concerned contributed greatly to the success of the occasion, which 
has brought much favorable comment from our visitors and throughout 
the city in legal and judicial circles. 


Your President participated on behalf of the Association in other 
events planned by the City-wide Committee of the Bar Association for 
Hospitality to our British Guests, including the Mayor’s Reception 
at Gracie Mansion and the Special Convocation at Columbia University 
at which honorary degrees were conferred upon Lord Kilmuir, the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, Lord Evershed, the Master 
of the Rolls, Whitney North Seymour, President of the American Bar 
Association and Professor Emeritus Elliott E. Cheatham of Columbia 
University. The opportunity to participate was flavored with a bit 
of sentiment, as my friendship and deep respect for Professor Cheatham 
dates back to law school days when he was one of my teachers. 


I also had the opportunity to represent our Association at the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents held in Washington, D. C. in 
connection with the American Bar Association annual meeting and 
learned much of value and guidance from the excellent discussions there, 
for possible application to our Association affairs. 


I am happy to be able to report, as an important and highly beneficial 
development for our association, that years of effort by the Group Insur- 
ance Committee has finally culminated in the establishment of a Group 
Life Insurance Plan, just approved by the Board of Trustees, which 
will be available to members of the Association on most attractive terms. 


Other interesting plans about which you will hear later include a 
Theater Party and a Brooklyn Bar Association Art Exhibit. 


Our members of the fair sex will be pleased, I am sure, to see 
the completely refurbished and refurnished Ladies Lounge, which now 
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presents a modern and attractive decor highly commended by all who 
have seen it. 
* * * 


Please remember to bring your friends and associates at the Bar 
into your Bar Association. Membership in the Bar Association is each 
lawyer’s professional responsibility—and a most rewarding participation 
in a fine work. 

* * * 


Reserve December 7th, 1960. It is our Annual Dinner date, and 
this year’s dinner promises to be one you will not want to miss. I am 
sure you remember the fine affair that Chester Allen and his dinner 
committee gave us last year. George Gray, our new Chairman, and 
Chester Allen, as Vice Chairman this year, promise to surpass even that 
stratospheric standard. Our guests include the entire Court of Appeals 
bench and others of great distinction. Plan now to be with us. 


* * * 


A splendid program and lectures committee headed by James B. 
Donovan has already made arrangements for a succession of interesting 
and rewarding Association meetings, and I look forward to excellent 
attendance. 

Do come to our first meeting of the Bar Association year on 
October 11th and join us in the installation and fine program scheduled. 
We are fortunate, indeed, and I am deeply honored, to have our out- 
standing Surrogate, Hon. Maximilian Moss, as our speaker and installing 
officer. 


I shall consider it a personal privilege to greet each of you at 
this meeting. 


26 COURT STREET is where you will find 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICES 
FOR BUSINESS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., MAin 4-6500 


CHARLES J. O'DONNELL, Vice President 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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That our Association has broad 
horizons is obvious from the ad- 
dress to our colleagues in England, 
published in this issue. 

This most interesting article from 
our esteemed contributor Maurice 
Rubin shows how all barriers could 
be removed between us and our 
brethren all over the world. 





The Tower of Babel —by MAURICE RUBIN 


Linguists tell us there are about 2800 different languages spoken 
at present. The number of dialects runs into the tens of thousands. 
Each lanugage is a barrier to communications, to social intercourse, 
and to freedom of exchange of ideas between nations and individuals. 


With a view to creating a universal language, well-meaning inventors 
have devised about 600 artificial tongues in the last thousand years. 
Best known among these are Interlingua and Esperanto. 


You will recall the episode of the tower of Babel (Greek for 
Babylon). After the deluge, mankind settled in Babylon where they 
built a large city and attempted to erect a tower that would reach 
right into the heavens. To frustrate this over-ambitious project, the 
Deity diversified their common tongue, creating a host of alien languages. 
The confusion bred by the multilingual languages destroyed the coopera- 


tive powers of the workers and rendered the building of the tower 
a failure. 


Unfortunately, the confusion exists today. The speakers of foreign 
tongues are surrounded by walls or language barriers. Interpreters 
must be employed to translate one language into another. At the best, 
the results are costly, approximate and crude. The distinctive expres- 
sions of language, especially idioms, defy exact translations. “My son 
is three years old,” says an American mother. “How can a child of 
three years be old?” asks the unsophisticated alien. 


I have had, like most lawyers, many occasions where legal instru- 
ments have been sent to Europe, there translated into the local language 
(by a translation bureau) and then returned to the United States where 
it had been retranslated into “English”. The foreign aspect of the final 
translation was at once evident, even though all translations had been 
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done, not under pressure, but quite leisurely. Contrast this to the de- 
mands made upon translations in the United Nations assemblies where 
translations must often be made on the spur of the moment. Is there 
any doubt that ideas in one language are only roughly presented in 
the other tongues? 

The story is told of an American technician who was employed 
in a Russian plant during World War II who received a telegram from 
home about his daughter. The telegram read, “Harriet hung for 
juvenile crimes. The telegram had been translated into Russian and 
then re-translated into English. The original version was “Harriet 
suspended for minor offenses.” 

In the United Nations, a one-hour English speech by a delegate 
requires 400 man-hours of work by 124 persons before the speech is 
permanently recorded in the five official languages (English, French, 
Spanish, Russian and Chinese). It requires the services of three 
translators for eighteen man-hours to convert an English speech into 
Russian and thirty man-hours to translate the speech into Chinese. 

A staff of 500 expert translators has a backlog extending over 
several years of documents to be translated, even though the staff handles 
materials equal to 50 million pages yearly. The need for translations 
greatly slows up the work of the United Nations, to say nothing of the 
enormous expense entailed to carry out the work. Yet the cure for 
the deficiencies of a multi-lingual translation lies in the hands of the 
United Nations. I will touch upon this later. 

Not so long ago, the public press quoted Somerset Maugham. The 
famed novelist predicted that in the foreseeable future, English would 
become a universal language. To us to whom English is our native 
tongue, there is something highly pleasing and titillating about this 
prediction by a man of such eminence. 

But, alas, history does not bear out the likelihood of Mr. Maugham’s 
forecast. About two thousand years ago, for a period extending over 
three hundred years, the Latin of Rome was so intrenched and per- 
vasive that one who ventured to prophesy that other languages would 
some day vie with the speech of Rome invited ridicule if not critical 
excoriation. Yet classical Latin has been a “dead” language for several 
hundred years. 

Languages are born, develop, grow and die. In the year 1600, there 
were about five million speakers of English which was then outnumbered 
by French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

For many hundreds of years, the French language was preeminent. 
As France’s prowess in arms waned, her speakers dwindled in numbers. 
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We thus point to a fundamental factor in the spread of languages, 
military supremacy. We saw it in ancient Greece and in Rome. Who 
would have predicted even a mere thirty years ago that the Russian 
speech would assume a paramount role in world civilization? 

English is spoken by over 250 million persons; Chinese by fully 
twice this number. If number is a determinant of the world supremacy 
of a language, the Chinese should have first claim. Perhaps it would 
be well to list those languages of the world spoken by over fifty million 
persons. Here is a list: 


Chee isis ode We Fhe FEN Ai ote 500 millions 
Rasidh siaseuwun sods hes shes dps pan ys hes 
Po PT ee ee ie rete 160 a 
Re 6 iiidivciins eds it Raed itt oF 140 2. 
Somme tosis vce ne SENN Ci Wetes 110 “ 
GOP”. dn on EUEE o Se SEe HVE oo tea 100 ¥ 
ps ToT tree a ek 80 - 
Prone ii. kecd sl cebedad Cateivistedaie 75 ? 
je 7 ETT ree ee 60 ? 
Beem aan oid 0b cbse odieelen dive 60 xn 
oo errr er rr ere Seed 55 4 
PPP ee ee ie ete 55 x 
Asthie oresi ncn ocbcstiie Wied 50 " 


But whereas English speech is widespread on the face of the 
globe, Chinese is confined practically to Asia alone. Viewed from the 
standpoint of writing difficulties, neither tongue deserves encouragement. 
The lack of inflected forms, the wealth of its synonyms, and its far- 
reaching contacts are characteristics favorable to English speech. English 
is classed as a Germanic tongue. We have but to note that “good 
morning” is Guten Morgen in German, Goeden Morgen in Dutch, Ged 
Morgon in Swedish, God Morgen in Norwegian and Danish to recognize 
the kinship. We can be thankful, though, we have rid ourselves of 
the bugaboo of genders in speech. In German, the spoon is der Loffel 
(masculine), the fork is die Gabel (feminine), the knife is das Messer 
(neuter). I have met no one who could defend this illogicality. 

Depending on tense and voice, the Romance languages (Spanish, 
Italian, French, Roumanian, etc.) have dozens of endings which must 
be memorized. The case endings of nouns and adjectives must be 
remembered. From all this, English is practically free. On the other 
hand, syntax is a vital element in English. The location of a word 
in a sentence determines its meaning. “The king fears the rabble” 
assuredly is different from “The rabble fears the king.” Yet the words 
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are identical, and only the location of the vocables alters the sense. 
In the Romance languages, the sequence of terms can be varied, for 
the endings of the words indicate the case or tense. 

On the bad side, spelling in English, its phonetics, and the loose- 
ness of our grammar are nightmares to foreigners. In the Romance 
languages, the spelling of a word follows inevitably from the spoken 
sound. Consider the sentence, “He raises potatoes in Poughkeepsie 
on a farm of eight acres.” G. B. Shaw called attention to the glaring 
defects and difficulties of English spelling. He demonstrated that fish 
could be spelled ghoti if we utilized the gh as in tough, o as in women, 
and ti as in nation. 

Difficult as is English (for writing purposes), the Chinese language 
is even worse. We, at least, have the incomparable advantage of an 
alphabet. The Chinese employ ideographs. Originally every word was 
represented by a picture. Now every word is a separate character 
which must be committed to memory. Furthermore, a written word 
may have many meanings which will depend on the pitch of utterance. 
The word “ma” can mean horse, or (by a curious coincidence) mother, 
or flax, depending on the pitch. Because of the enormous difficulties 
of written Chinese, very few persons in China are literate. In fact, 
at one time, only the Mandarin class was literate or educated. Inciden- 
tally, Chinese is as different from Japanese as English is from Arabic. 
All words in Chinese are monosyllabic whereas those of the Japanese 
are polysyllabic, often with a vengeance. In addition, the writing is 
not cursive, being composed of separate strokes which are arranged in 
columns running from right to left. 


In considering a universal language, the question arises which 
tongue shall we select? An existing language? An artificial language? 
An “‘easy” language? It is obvious that the adoption of our own native 
tongue for a universal language is most appealing to us. Unfortunately, 
this attractiveness has no value for the two billion people who do not 
speak our language. The same objection applies to all existing languages. 
We love our own language. So do the Chinese their own speech, the 
French their own language, the Italians their mellifluous sounds, etc. 
Here is what the Russian poet and scientist, Lomonosove, said about 
the Russian tongue near the middle of the eighteenth century: 

“Lord of many languages, the Russian tongue is far superior 
to all those of Europe, not only by the extent of the countries where 
it is dominant but also by its own comprehensiveness and rich- 
ness. Charles, the Fifth, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
said one ought to speak Spanish to the Deity, French to one’s 
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friends, German to one’s enemies, and Italian to the fair sex. 
But had he been acquainted with Russian, he would assuredly 
have added that one could speak it with each and all. He would 
have discovered in it the majesty of Spanish, the vivacity of 
French, the strength of Germany, the sweetness of Italian, and, 
in addition, the energetic conciseness in its imagery, together 
with the richness of Greek and Latin.” 


An artificial language has much in its favor. Let us look at 
Esperanto. This attempt to weld the European languages into a common 
speech. Its grammar is allegedly simple, its spelling free from defects, 
its vocabulary a thesaurus of the best in European tongues. So far 
so good. But what about Asia with half of the world’s population? 
And the millions of Africa and the Americas? Tens of millions of 
natives—we call them Indians—speak languages unrelated to any major 
language. 

A world language should be “easy”, say the uninstructed. For 
speaking purposes, there are no “hard” languages. Anyone who has 
observed a very young child speak Chinese or Italian or Russian or 
what not is at once struck by the glibness of its speech. Learned in 
infancy, all languages are equally easy. 

I recall an amusing incident in this regard. A professor of lan- 
guages at Columbia University was ambling through the meandering 
streets of New York’s Chinatown on a hot summer’s day. He paused 
before a group of Chinese children playing a game on the sidewalk. 
He observed that they were noisily talking in Chinese. The worthy 
Professor silently deplored the absence of English among the native-born 
children here in our great metropolis. The Professor had gone a dozen 
steps farther when he heard a child’s voice exclaim in anger in perfect 
English, “That isn’t fair; you’re cheating.” It was one of the Chinese 
children who shifted with equal ease from Chinese to English as the 
occasion demanded. 

Scientists of language tell us that it is within the capability of normal 
children (under ten years of age) to learn three languages without 
difficulty. Prodigies, of course, are not bound by fetters of ordinary 
children. William Rowan Hamilton, the greatest mathematical genius 
produced by Ireland, displayed linguistic accomplishments when a mere 
infant that are dazzling. At three, he was a superior reader of English; 
at four he was able to read and translate Latin, Greek and Hebrew and 
loved to recite yards of Dryden, Milton and Homer—the last in Greek; 
at eight he had mastered Italian and French and could extemporize 
fluently in Latin, expressing his delight at the beauty of the Irish scene 
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HELP WANTED BY BUSY ATTORNEY—Intelligent, 
efficient, conscientious assistant . . . fully experienced in 
all phases of estate administration . . . to take on work 
ranging from investment advice to handling clerical details. 
Long hours, little pay. 


Of course you wouldn’t run an ad like this— 
or expect a reply if you did. 


But—if estate administration is taking too 
much of your time, and raising your operat- 
ing costs—you can get the help you need at 
Kings County Trust Company! In this and 
many other trust services, our facilities are 
always available to you. Why not stop in 
soon and let us give you full details? 









KINGS COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1889 
FULTON STREET at the corner of COURT SQUARE 
In the Heart of the Civic Center, Brooklyn 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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in Latin hexameters when plain English was deemed too plebian a 
vehicle for his nobly exalted sentiments. William’s uncle says of him 
when he was not yet ten years old, “His thirst for the Oriental lan- 
guages is unabated. He is now a master of most, indeed of all except 
the minor and comparatively provincial ones. The Hebrew, Persian, 
Arabic are about to be confirmed by the superior and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Sanskrit, in which he is already proficient. The Chaldee 
and Syriac he is grounded in; also the Hindoostanee, Malay, Mahratta, 
Bengali and others.” Not to weary you, I will discontinue at this point. 
Languages to Hamilton were simply sources of diversion. At twenty- 
two, he already occupied the chair of Astronomy in Dublin University. 

We must not overlook the fact that ideas precede speech. Words 
are invented to meet the needs of our civilization. So where life is 
primitive, it should naturally follow that the vocabularies of the natives 
are circumscribed. Linguists investigating the speech of Eskimos could 
find no word meaning “war”. Others, examining the savage Sioux 
were struck by the absence of swear words and oaths among the red 
barbarians. Presumably, with the continued contacts with civilization 
these deficiencies will be remedied. 

How shall we go about introducing a world language? If there 
have been six hundred languages constructed in the last thousand years 
and yet none has become world wide, what is the prospect of any 
language becoming international? The reason for failure in the past 
was the lack of governmental sponsorship and political indifference. 
Perhaps diplomats would oppose a universal language. Scipio and Han- 
nibal both spoke Greek and Latin fluently. Yet when they met before 
the battle of Zama, both took with them interpreters, for it gave each 
of them more time to reflect in making answers. 

The question may naturally arise, is the use of a universal lan- 
guage without precedent? The answer is #0. Such was the power of 
Rome in the time of Julius Caesar that a soldier of his legions could 
converse with ease in the remotest parts of the then. known world. 
Unfortunately, because of the lack of communications, when Rome 
was overrun, the provinces of Rome were cut off from the mother 
country and the Latin tongue gradually disappeared from the rest of 
the world. 

In furthering a universal language now, no nation need give up 
anything. The countries of the world would acquire a new medium 
of exchange but relinquish nothing of their own languages and literatures. 

We are fortunate in having an instrument on hand to bring about 
this boon to humanity, an international language—the United Nations 
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assembly. The languages of science and of mathematics are almost 
universal, an attainment resulting from agreement among scientists 
and mathematicians. A representative group of delegates from the 
nations of the world should be able to accomplish the formation of a 
world language with ease. History shows us that even single individuals 
have wrought miracles in language. The Russian alphabet, the Cyrillic, 
is largely the work of one man, Bishop Cyril, who introduced it in 
the ninth century. The alphabet is composed of thirty-two characters, 
a compound of Roman letters, Greek letters, and a group of distinctive 
symbols, not parallelled elsewhere. 

But we do not have to retrace our steps a thousand years to seek 
examples. Conscious of the fact that the Arabic alphabet retarded 
the progress of the Turkish language, Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, in 1928, 
rejected the Arabic alphabet and adopted the Roman, our own. 

What should a world language contain? It should be easy to write, 
consist of the Roman alphabet, composed of words whose spelling should 
accurately mirror the sounds; it should be non-inflected, controlled by 
syntax or word order. These are basic requirements. If you have 
ever listened to a classical opera sung in English, you will realize how 
unfitted English is for the purpose. So, to be musical, a language should 
have abundance of vowel terminations. 

How can a world language be adopted? In the hands of a body 
like that of the United Nations assembly, the problem would not be 
too difficult. A world language has to be a constructed language; any 
of the existing languages, though ever so competent, encounters political 
and racial barriers. This has always been so. To the ancient Greeks, 
anyone who did not speak Greek babbled, and the Greek word for 
babblers is barbaroi, from which barbarian is derived. In other words, 
those who did not speak the native tongue were barbarians. The 
speakers of each nation think their own speech is the most beautiful. 
Not so long ago, Mexico forbade all advertisements and store signs 
in foreign tongues, especially English. The Italians insinuate that venereal 
diseases originated with the French and refer to them as the “French 
diseases” ; Italians are a nation of brigands and thieves to the French; 
Russian to the Germans is a synonym for barbarous. And so it goes. 

Having analyzed and composed a language free of the glaring evils 
of our present spoken tongues, the world language would be introduced 
into the earliest classes of the schools of the world, by governmental 
fiat. In a period of twenty years, thereafter, the world language would 
be spoken by all peoples of the next generation and beyond. 

In times of war, the shortcomings arising because of the absence 
of an international language receive special emphasis by all governments. 
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It is said that because of lack of understanding at the Battle of the 
Bulge where the Americans were vastly outnumbered by the enemy, 
the Americans threw up their hands in a gesture of surrender. There- 
upon, the Nazis barked out a command which none of our soldiers 
understood but interpreted wrongly as an order to hand over their 
revolvers. The Germans misconstrued the move and opened fire, killing 
most of our men. 

It goes without saying that trade between nations would receive 
immense help from an international language. It would render the 
need for sales campaigns in several languages unnecessary. For many 
foreign peoples, it would remove what they consider the stigma of being 
compelled to learn an alien language. 

To those who travel for culture or pleasure, now limited to hotels 
and hostelries where English is spoken, the boon of a world language 
requires no emphasis. To be able to mingle with the people at large 
in foreign countries is enormously educational and is at present denied 
to the average tourist or vacationist because of the language barrier. 

Although the language of science and mathematics is largely inter- 
national, yet at scientific congresses and conventions the employment 
of large numbers of interpreters is not unlike what occurs at the 
assemblies of the United Nations. The benefits to be derived from the 
immediate world wide dissemination of scientific advancements and 
technological improvements (especially in backward nations) requires 
no labored arguments for their support. 

It has been reported that many lives were needlessly lost in the 
marine disasters involving the sinkings of the Titanic and the Andrea 
Doria because of misundersandings between crews and passengers. 

The enormous unrest that pervades much of the world today would 
largely disappear with a universal language. It would be fatuous to say 
that war would be abolished, for the terrible civil wars of the past 
are evidences to the contrary. But most of the suspicion, distrust and 
fear created by the polyglot tongues of the world would vanish forever. 

Unless I mistake its function, the primary reasons for the existence 
of the United Nations representations are the prevention of war and 
the permanent reign of peace in and among the nations of the world. 
Instead of baying at the moon, largely done by all political and diplomatic 
bodies, the United Nations by the introduction of a world language 
would have accomplished one of the most constructive steps in the 
furtherance of peace and the advancement of our civilization. When we 
stop to think what a common tongue has done to the peaceful relations 
among England, Canada and the. United States, it can easily be imagined 
what an international language could do for the peoples of the world. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz _., x. rreperick Gross 


1. Will conviction for murder be reversed where at the trial a 
confession of defendant was used, which was sworn to before a Justice 
of the Peace? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Is misconduct of jury established where it brought in a verdict 
in a personal injury action in 8 minutes? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


3. Does Penal Law § 1141 (distributing obscene magazines) vio- 
late the 14th Amendment and Article 1, Section 8 of the State Con- 
stitution? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. May truck driver recover from cattleman, his truck having over- 
turned after colliding with escaped bull (an intruder having opened 
pasture gate, bull escaping with a bloody nose)? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. When attorney fails for thirty days to respond to petition in 
disciplinary proceedings will he be disbarred and directed to pay costs? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


6. Where deed to Police Boys’ Club was on condition that premises 
be used for club purposes, may the club lease the property for Wednesday 
bingo games? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Is postmark, made by a postage meter, admissible to show the 
envelope passed through post office at the time and place indicated? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. May a plaintiff who has lost his case because of perjured tes- 
timony sue the perjurer for damages? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. Is will properly executed where testator requested each witness 
to witness the will, but so folded it that only the lines where the wit- 
nesses signed were visible? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Does bequest of “personal effects and insurance” include tes- 
tatrix’ jewelry and constitute a specific bequest not subject to abatement? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


(Answers at page 23) 
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SALUTATION BY RAYMOND REISLER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION, TO VISITING LAWYERS 
AND JUDGES FROM UNITED KINGDOM AT BROOKLYN 
BAR ASSOCIATION RECEPTION, SEPTEMBER 6, 1960 


Mr. Chairman, Judge Conway, our honored guests and distinguished 
fellow lawyers and jurists of the United Kingdom, members of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, ladies and gentlemen: 

The Brooklyn Bar—barristers, solicitors (if I may borrow your 
categories) and judges, all—and the Brooklyn community, welcome you 
warmly and sincerely to our shores, our city and our borough. We are 
honored by your presence here, and we welcome you as brothers in 
common background, in ideals and heritage, as well as in professional 
interests and in language—although there may be some who would dis- 
pute the last mentioned. In fact, a client told me just the other day 
that his four year old grandson, after patiently listening to an English 
visitor in their home for some time, inquired, “what language do they 
speak in England?” I rather imagine that some of your adults may 
on occasion be moved to ask us the same question. 

But, more seriously, as I have mentioned in my message in the 
printed program, we are quite conscious of—and proud of—our common 
heritage as lawyers, as witness the splendid portrait here behind me 
on the dais of Lord John Campbell, painted by Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
a president of the Royal Academy. You will be interested to know 
that there is a plaque under this painting, which you may wish to view 
later, on which is engraved a copy of Lord Campbell’s Act creating 
a right of action for wrongful death and of the New York statute 
enacted shortly thereafter adopting the same reform. 

It is not my wish, however—you will be pleased to learn—to 
unduly expand on this theme, nor, in fact, to speak at length today 
on any subject, if, of course, a lawyer can ever talk but little. In the 
brief time allotted us here in Brooklyn during your busy schedule in 
our city, I consider every moment lost that is not devoted to introducing 
you to that totally unique portion of our Republic which we proudly 
call Brooklyn,—and, of course, to an inspection of this building, the 
quarters of our own bar association, which claims a membership of 
approximately two thousand lawyers and judges, of both sexes, of this 
community. Then, too, oratory is hardly the fitting way to repay your 
gracious hospitality to those of the Brooklyn Bar who were fortunate 
enough to visit England during the American Bar Association meeting 
there three years ago. 
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We hope to afford you time time today, supplementing your visit 
to our courts this morning, to meet socially with us—in fact, convivially 
—here at our association home, and later to see some of our enjoyable 
points of interest, such as our famous Botanical Gardens and Prospect 
Park, our beautiful Central Library and Brooklyn Museum, our develop- 
ing Civic Center, and last, but not least, Coney Island. 

Perhaps I should forewarn you that your guides may sound fiercely 
proud of our fair borough ;—we are not chauvinistic about Brooklyn, 
but, in our judgment, only justly enthusiastic. We still feel that when 
the Indians sold Manhattan to Peter Minuit for twenty-four dollars 
they exhibited canny, native shrewdness because they kept back the 
best of the area, Brooklyn. 

You may already know that Brooklyn has a population exceeding 
three million, making it the largest borough in New York City, a 
manufacturing output surpassing all but four cities in this large country, 
a great Navy Yard, several colleges of renown, a port second to none, 
and an unsurpassed seashore recreational area. 

I don’t know whether our Grand Army Piaza will compare favorably 
with Trafalgar Square, or whether the monolithic architecture of our 
new Supreme Court building and our library will startle by contrast 
with your British Museum and your courts. But I do hope that you 
will take back with you the knowledge that your friends in Brooklyn, 
at the bar and in all walks of life, feel a warm regard for you and 
your fellow countrymen, a respect for our common heritage and con- 
fidence in our common future. 

We thank you for visiting us. It is a great privilege to have you, 
and it has been a great honor for me to have the opportunity to repre- 
sent our Association and our community in extending our welcome 
to you. I hope you will have a most enjoyable day. 

Before closing, however, I would be remiss if I did not thank 
Mr. Harold Bailey, as Chairman, Mr. Louis Merrell, Mr. Carl Schlitt 
and the other members of his dedicated committee, and our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. K. Frederick Gross, for their efforts in planning this 
day and its manifold details. I also want to thank our individual 
members and those community-minded institutions of Brooklyn which 
cooperated with the Brooklyn Bar Association in arranging this event. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce Brooklyn’s most distinguished 
jurist, learned in the law and beloved by all, for many years Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, and currently 
serving our County by appointment of that court in a special judicial 
capacity, the Honorable Albert Conway. 
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Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


OF QUEENSMEN AND KINGS 


The Brooklyn Bar Association reception and luncheon for United 
Kingdom Lawyers last month probably did more for international good- 
will than a few days around a conference table. 

It was a day that will be long remembered: 


—Former Chief Judge Albert Conway’s Gaelic, “One Hundred 
Thousand Welcomes”. 

—Judge “Tony” DiGiovanna’s rechristening of Reception Chairman 
Harold J. Baily, henceforth known as “Old Bailey”. 

—Quick witted and delightful, Sir Thomas Lund, of London, 
Secretary of the Law Society (move over Mr. MacMillan, this man 
could even charm Mr. K). 

—Clive R. Evatt of Sidney, Australia, whose daughter is a London 
barrister. 

—B.B.A. President Ray Reisler, extolling the Indians who sold 
Manhattan for $24; “They exhibited native shrewdness because Brook- 
lyn wasn’t included in the deal.” 

—Gladys Dorman, Bernadette Dolan and Carl Schlitt—the merits 
and demerits of wig wearing before the Bench. 

—Among the things I’d like to do over again is to taste my first 
Coney Island frankfurter. Our visitors found Nathan’s hots a gourmet’s 


dish, fit for a Queen. 
* * * 


UN TIPO MUY SIMPATICO 


William Liebowitz studied Spanish in High School but speaks 
it like a native now. Fellow Attorneys who frequent the County Court- 
house doff their lids to the “unofficial” Court Interpreter. At least, 
they come hat in hand to him to borrow the special Spanish-English 
Dictionary, Bill has compiled, of phrases necessary in the preparation 
of a Criminal Law case. 

* oz * 


QUOTING THE REMARKABLE CHESTER A. ALLEN 


“Most of us had our vacations by now, and many fortunate ones 
have travelled far to see new sights and hear new sounds. It is en- 
riching and enlightening to visit strange countries and cities. 
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“Now, with the approach of autumn, wouldn’t this be a good 
time to discover or re-discover romantic, exciting, colorful New York? 
In the cool, crisp days ahead, we may enjoy the walking tours sponsored 
by the Museum of the City of New York, a ride on the Staten Island 
Ferry to see one of the most exciting harbors in the world, the view 
of Manhattan at night from the Brooklyn Heights Promenade, or a 
visit to the new Aquarium at Coney Island. Have you ever seen the 
push-cart markets on the lower East Side, where everything is sold 
from jewelry to herrings; or Little Italy, or Chinatown; or Fraunces 
Tavern? 

“If you set aside some time to get better acquainted with ‘the 
city with everything’ you will store up some wonderful memories.” 


x * * 


FOR THEM THAT SMOKE 


It’s two cigars if you meet a member of the Adler-Beldock clan. 
The Gerald Beldock’s welcomed their second child; the Gerald Adlers 
greeted their first born. The boys are brothers-in-law via Helen Beldock 
Adler. The cousins are doing very well, thank you. 


EXPERT REPORTING SERVICE 





FOR THE BAR 


ZIMMER REPORTING SERVICE 
Certified Shorthand Reporters 
154 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-5952 
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Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


YES—8 N.Y. 2d 153 
NO —159 A. 2d 809 
YES—202 N.Y.S. 2d 160 
NO —237 S.W. 2d 464 
YES—121 So. 2d 661 
NO —203 N.Y.S. 2d 180 
NO —46 A.B.A.J. 949 
NO —203 N.Y.S. 2d 238 
NO —104 N.W. 2d 594 
YES—202 N.Y.S. 2d 760 
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Delay Due to Discrimination 
—by LOUIS E. SCHWARTZ* 


Court delay is a cancer which if not cut out, will be the economic 
death of a sizeable part of the Bar and will have baneful effects on the 
public as well as the entire Bar. The truism that “Justice delayed is 
justice denied” is only one facet of this chronic ailment. 


Court delay today means only delay in the trials of personal injury 
actions. Inquire in any court and you will be told “Our calendars are 
up-to-date except our negligence trial calendar.” 


With the avowed purpose of curing this delay, our Courts have 
bestirred themselves in many directions, Strong medicine has been ad- 
ministered, in many instances more deadly than the sickness it was 
designed to cure. 


The plethora of “Rules” and procedures which now beset us are the 
offshoots of this calendar delay. If they have any effect, the effect is 
obtained by making it so difficult and so expensive to bring a personal 
injury action to trial that lawyers are discouraged from taking retainers. 
If they are retained, there is great temptation to accept a small settlement 
rather than go through the torture and expense now heaped high on 
the shoulders of plaintiff’s attorneys in negligence cases. 


Further and far reaching changes are threatened, such as doing 
away with juries (without the comparative negligence rule) and turning 
all automobile cases over to workmen’s compensation boards. 


Under such circumstances it would seem that the Courts and the 
Bar should be positive that there is actually a delay and that the delay 
cannot be avoided. Certainly it would be most unjust to pursue such 
radical measures to cure a self-created illusion! 


The fact is that the delay in the negligence calendar is the result 
of discrimination and that the delay can be eliminated the moment that 
discrimination is removed! 


My authority for this statement is contained in a thorough study 
of court congestion conducted for several years at the Chicago Law 
School, under a grant from the Ford Foundation. The results are 
embodied in a clear, and most interesting book which every judge and 


*Louis E. Schwartz is Professor of Law, New York Law School; Author of 
“Trial of Automobile Accident Cases,” etc. 
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lawyer should read. I refer to “Delay in the Court” by Zeisel, Kalven 
and Buckholz, Chapter 18, “Leveling the Calendar”, pages 201-205. 


I offer in evidence this brief Chapter which states the case far more 
eloquently and powerfully than I could do. The authors point out that 
the trial calendars are split up and all trials, other than negligence trials, 
are automatically preferred. Their suggestion is to level the calendar 
by assigning all trial judges in the Law Division to the trial of personal 
injury jury cases and such hardship cases on the calendar as are entitled 
to individual preferment. This procedure would be continued until the 


delay on the other calendars equaled the delay on the personal injury 
calendar. They write: 


“Once the delay on the four calendars was equalized, the 
court would begin to try cases in all categories, but without any 
longer discriminating against personal injury jury cases. (emphasis 
added) 


“The net result of the operation would be to reduce the 
delay of personal injury jury trials from about two and a half 
years to one year, at the price of increasing the delay on the 
hitherto up-to-date calendars from zero to one year.” 


Why is there this discrimination? The authors say: 


“The preferment of commercial cases has arisen apparently 
because of the deep-seated feeling that these are basically different 
from personal injury cases and are more in need of, and more 
deserving of, prompt trial. 


* * * * * 


“Later, the courts have become concerned lest they lose the 
commercial law business altogether to arbitration, and have con- 
sciously tried to keep commercial litigation as attractive as pos- 
sible for the business community. Possibly also there is some 
feeling, whatever its merits, that commercial litigation is on the 


average more substantial and dignified than personal injury 
litigation.” 


What are the counter-arguments? Again the authors speak out: 


“It is difficult to see why all citizens who believe their rights 
have been violated are not entitled with equal promptness to the 
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services of the court. And if the court system for the moment 
is unable to prevent delay, it is difficult to see why the delay 
is not a social cost to be borne equally by all litigants. 


“There is one further important advantage in equalizing the 
delay as suggested. It would correct the self-created illusion 
in New York that it is somehow the personal injury cases which 
are the specific cause of delay. This illusion has invited proposals 
for radical change in the system of handling personal injury 
litigation, even to the extent of removing automobile tort cases 
from the court system altogether and switching to an automobile 
compensation plan by analogy to workmen’s compensation.” 


We must remember that to-day every case on the Supreme Court 
negligence calendar represents an individual who has been grievously 
injured. This is established in each case by a verified bill of particulars, 
a physical examination, an examination before trial, the submission 
of doctor’s reports and hospital records to the defendant, the medical 
affidavits, and the order of the Court under Rule 9, not to mention a 
continuing investigation. To discriminate against and delay such cases, 
while giving preference to commercal matters, has no justficaton. 


The following is a suggested form of bequest 
to Taz Brooxtyn Canoger Commrrrezs, Ino.: 


I give and bequeath to Tae Brooxtyy Cancer 


Commairrez, Lno., 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York, the sum of ......... ceeKete 


dollars to be used for its general purposes. 
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Book Notes —ALFRED J. RANIERI, Editor 


SACCO-VANZETTI, The Murder and the Myth, by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery of the Massachusetts Bar, The Devin Adair Company, New 
York, 348 pages; pages 349-355 Chronology; pages 356-370 Index. 


As to whether or not Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were 
guilty of the crime of robbery and murder has been argued throughout 
this land for forty years. It would seem that those who advocated and 
still advocate the cause of their innocence have gained the ascendency. 
Sacco and Vanzetti in many quarters are considered as men who had the 
thorny crown of martyrdom pressed down on their brows because of their 
radical political beliefs, a prejudiced trial judge, an unethical prosecuting 
attorney, a biased jury made up of fanatical reactionaries and a citizenry 
in the grip of an hysterical fear of alien subversion. 


But, from the City of Boston, a torpedo has been launched. It is 
running true, still and deep. It is right on target and is aimed to sink 
the Sacco and Vanzetti myth in the sea of its own falsehoods, distor- 
tions, half-truths and suppressions. 


Mr. Montgomery, the author of this volume, is our torpedoman. 
He has studied the Sacco and Vanzetti case for years. He has carefully 
dissected every piece of evidence both pro and con. His work is a wide- 
ranging, carefully documented, step-by-step lawyer-like analysis of the 
entire maze-like affair with all of its devious twistings and turnings and 
he flatly and without equivoiation states as his conclusions: 


1. Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty of robbery and murder as 
charged. 


2. That they received an eminently fair trial. 


3. That their rights before, during and after the trial were 
carefully and zealously guarded. 


To attempt to review this book in detail concerning the two crimes 
involved (Vanzetti was serving a twelve to fifteen year sentence for 
a previous assault and attempted robbery when he was indicted for the 
robbery and murder for which he and Sacco were convicted) the arrest, 
interrogations, the trial, testimony, the numerous motions made by the 
defense and finally the review of the entire matter by Governor Fuller 
and his advisory committee together with all the background material 
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on Judge Webster Thayer, the trial judge; Frederick G. Katzmann, the 
prosecuting attorney ; the prosecution and defense witnesses ;; the various 
defense attorneys, the defendants themselves and the members of the 
jury would be impossible because of lack of space herein. 


To quote Mr. Montgomery concerning his book he feels it is 


“at least one volume which proves that American justice did not 
fail, and that the Courts, jurors and public officials acted in the 
best traditions of our country.” 


This reviewer feels that Mr. Montgomery has more than made his 
point. But Mr. Montgomery notes in the closing pages of his book 
that, 

“the truth is mighty but it will not prevail against a Great Lie, 
and the Sacco-Vanzetti Myth is the greatest lie of them all.” 


We sincerely hope not, Mr. Montgomery. 


This reviewer earnestly recommends that all members of this Asso- 
ciation read this book. Let us become acquainted with all the facts of 
this celebrated case. Mr. Montgomery has carefully set them forth 
in his book, therefore, let us take advantage of it. 


Reviewed by: Jon Witttam GREENLAY 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Regional Attorney Samuel M. Kaynard has written President 
Goodnough that the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board is recruiting additional personnel for the agency. The expanding 
scope of activity of the Board has made it necessary to enlarge the legal 
staff not only in New York but throughout the nation. 


If you are interested in this work you may inquire for particulars 
either through the Association or directly with Mr. Kaynard at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 
—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Radioactivity, power reactors and related technological topics present 
a challenge to the lawyer as well as to the scientist. Charles S. Rhyne, 
former president of the American Bar Association, once said, “There 
are many indications that the developments in the field of atomic energy, 
which lie just ahead of us, will affect law and lawyers as drastically 
as the Industrial Revolution affected the common law and the lawyers 
of an earlier day.” 

An important phase of the jurisdiction of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission’s regulatory role is examined in a recent article, 
entitled “Licensing Reactor Facilities” by Lee M. Hydeman and William 
H. Berman in “Atomic Energy Law Journal”, Volume 2 (Spring 1960), 
Number 2, pages 105-45. Concerned chiefly with “the orderly and 
expeditious development of the peacetime use of atomic energy”, it turns 
the spotlight on reactor facilities, their location and governmental regu- 
lation. This article is particularly recommended to readers concerned 
with the legal aspects of the major problems dealing, in the main, with 
avoidance of population exposure to nuclear disaster. 


* * * 


BIBLE, PRAYER, SCHOOLS 


Two 1959 cases, one in Pennsylvania (Schempp v. School Dist. of 
Abington Township, 177 F. Supp. 398), the other in New York (Engel 
v. Vitale, 18 Misc. 2d 659; 191 N.Y.S. 2d 453), deal respectively with 
Bible reading and prayer in the public schools. In “The Catholic 
Lawyer”, Volume 6, Number 2 (Spring 1960), pages 156-161; 164-167, 
under the heading “Recent Decisions and Developments”, may be found 
a critical evaluation of these two decisions—potential guideposts for our 
Supreme Court’s ultimate determination of the constitutionality of these 
practices in the public schools of our nation. In the Schempp case a 
Pennsylvania statute authorizing Bible reading in public schools was 
struck down as an unconstitutional aid to religion; in the other, judicial 
approval was given to the non-compulsory recital of a non-sectarian 
prayer formulated by the New York State Board of Regents. In 1951 
the Regents Board recommended the following prayer to be recited in 
conjunction with the pledge of allegiance to our flag: “Almighty God, 
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we acknowledge our dependence on Thee and we beg Thy Blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teachers and our Country.” 

In the first named case, freedom of worship guaranteed by our 
Constitution, was said to be violated by the inclusion of Bible reading 
in the public school curriculum; in the other, the Court deciding in favor 
of public prayer in our schools, gave judicial “recognition of religion, 
per se, as a heritage of this country.” The writer of the publication’s 
notes describes the Pennsylvania Court’s decision as “the most reasonable 
under all the circumstances” and then goes on to applaud the New York 
opinion as “eminently fair”. 

It is hoped that one day not too far off, crystallized public opinion 
aided by educators, lawyers, religionists and others may lead the United 
States Supreme Court to give final judicial construction to the many 
confusing facets of the problem, to the end that the anomalous situation 
may cease in which a school pupil in Pennsylvania must look to the 
State for “protection” against reading a paragraph of the Bible in the 
classroom while a New York student finds “inspiration” in the recitation 
of a State sanctioned prayer. 


* . * 
CRIMINAL INSANITY 


In recent years Durham v. United States, 214 F. 2d 862, has been 
referred to as the leading case which abrogated the old criteria of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong (or acting under an irresistible 
impulse). Under the so-called “Durham rule”, a defendant pleading 
insanity is entitled to acquittal when the evidence establishes the crime 
to be a product of a mental disease or defect. “Six Years After Dur- 
ham” is the title of an interesting article in “Journal of the American 
Judicature Society”, June 1960, Volume 44, Number 1, pages 18-25, by 
James Clayton, staff reporter of the “Washington Post”. 

Critics of “Durham” advanced, in the main, three objections to its 
rule: (1) Psychiatrists were made final arbiters of criminal responsi- 
bility. (2) Comprehension of the rule was too nebulous. (3) Relative 
ease with which the criminal will escape proper punishment. Mr. 
Clayton addresses himself to the third of these objections in a docu- 
mented, easy-to-read essay based on the thesis that “Durham” is a 
progressive step in penology, sending more criminals to hospitals and 
fewer to prisons. By the use of two tables of statistics, the author’s 
analysis of criminal cases over the past six years takes the sting out of 
the oft-repeated accusation that “the Durham rule” lets sociopaths 
(psychopaths) escape punishment because of a mental quirk.” He urges 
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the study by criminologists and lawyers of the appraisal of modern 
penology for a better understanding of prisons, mental hospitals and 
other institutions interested in the “cure” of the criminal insane. 

et ety 


ETHICS “ON THE AIR” 


William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, hits hard at the radio and TV “pressure boys” in a 
timely article entitled “The Public Trial and the Free Press” in “Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal”, August 1960, Volume 46, Number 8, 
pages 840-844. Canon 35 of the American Bar Association’s Canons 
of Judicial Ethics bans the taking of courtroom photographs and the 
broadcasting or televising of court proceedings as being “calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of the proceedings, distract the wit- 
ness . . ., degrade the court, and create misconceptions with respect 
thereto in the mind of the public . . .” 

With effective legal jabs, the learned jurist knocks over the vocifer- 
ous claims of the press, radio and television that their constitutional right 
of “freedom of speech” is being unlawfully curbed. With telling effect, 
he warns his critics that the end result of an uncurbed radio-TV presen- 
tation of a trial may be an unbridled mockery of justice; that trial by 
mass psychology or mob rule changes the intrinsic nature of court 
proceedings and the procedural safeguards to which the defendant is 
entitled by our Constitution; that the guarantee of a public trial under 
the Sixth Amendment is intended as a benefit for the accused, not for 
the press or other mass media of public information. Justice Douglas 
concludes with a plea for toning down the demands of the picture takers 
and publicity seekers while we increase our activity in guarding the 
sanctity of the courtroom against all “raucous, impassioned and foreign 
influence,” lest we add to Juvenal’s “bread and circuses” the vulgarity 
of sensational spectacles “on the air”. 


Job Opportunities for Young Attorneys in Various 
Departments of the Federal Government 


The American Law Student Association has published a 50-page 


pamphlet describing job opportunities for young attorneys in the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 


Copies may be obtained from the Association at 1155 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The cost is twenty-five cents. Thirty-three gov- 
ernment departments are covered by the pamphlet. 
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OPINIONS OF COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
—CHARLES WILSON, Chairman 


QUERY 


Is it permissible for an attorney to direct mail to other lawyers 
soliciting legal work for which he feels qualified to perform? 

Secondly, what if this were in the nature of cold canvassing, and 
he mail printed matter at random to attorneys in the classified directory? 


OPINION 


It is permissible for an attorney to send to other lawyers a general 
announcement in dignified form of his availability to perform legal 
work, either generally or in a particular field. However, the employment 
of “cold canvassing”, as referred to in the inquiry, or personal letters 
or other personal communications to solicit legal work, cannot be ap- 
proved; nor would it be proper to use any material or means of com- 
munication which is intended to solicit particular cases or impending 
matters, such as those involved in specific condemnation proceedings 
affecting clients or former clients of the addressee (see opinion of this 
Committee in the October, 1957, issue of the ““Brooklyn Barrister”, 
p. 18). 


* * * 


QUERY 


(a) My son-in-law (who has just obtained his Traveller’s Life 
Insurance license) and I (who have had a dormant Traveller’s Life 
Insurance license for many years) desire to form an insurance partnership. 


(b) We intend to solicit my clients for insurance business. 


(c) We intend to conduct said insurance business out of the suite 
wherein I conduct my law practice. 


The above proposed action is, of course, conditioned upon obtaining 
permission and/or approval of same by either your committee or the 
Association. 


Inasmuch as we desire to initiate this business as soon as possible, 
I most respectfully ask for a ruling at the earliest convenience. 


OPINION 


(a) It is generally proper for an attorney to engage in a business 
unrelated to the practice of law, such as that of an insurance broker, 
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where the conduct of such other business conforms to the high standards 
of professional conduct imposed upon attorneys, provided that the con- 
duct of such business is not used as a cloak to obtain legal business. 


(b) Any advertising matter employed by the insurance broker 
should completely exclude any mention or indication that he is engaged 
in the practice of law; and for that purpose separate letterheads should 
be maintained, so that the attorney’s letterhead will never be used in 
connection with his insurance business. 


(c) It would not be improper for the attorney to notify his own 
clients and other attorneys that he is engaging in the insurance business. 


QUERY 


1. Is there any prohibition or unethical standard involved if an 
attorney allows his name as attorney-at-law to be displayed in more 
than one “store” Real Estate and Insurance office in the same neigh- 
borhood? In other words, would it be considered consonant with pro- 
fessional standards, for an attorney to have his office in, say, two or 
three places within the same locality, possibly five or six blocks from 
each place. 


2. Would the name in the windows of these “store” offices be 
considered unethical advertising? 


OPINION 


The display of an attorney’s name on more than one store in the 
same limited neighborhood cannot be approved, since to do so would 
appear to constitute advertising by the attorney, in violation of Canon 27 
of the Canons of Professional Ethics, unless there should be some 
particular and substantial justification for the maintenance of an addi- 
tional office in the same neighborhood. There would appear to be no 
possible justification for the maintenance of three offices, as suggested 
by the inquiry, within an area approximately six blocks in extent. 


The foregoing opinions are that of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics alone, and have not been 
passed upon by the Brooklyn Bar Association. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 


Chairman has approved the following applications for membership: 
Active: 


Conrad B. Duberstein, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
John S. Dwinell, 164 Montague Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Seymour D. Eichen, 252-03 Northern Blvd., Little Neck, N. Y. 
Joseph F. Kelly, 142 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
William Kramer, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Kenneth L. Lawlor, 50 Court Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Anderson T. Leiper, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Benjamin Purvin, 180 New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Abraham A. Salm, 350 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
George Sapan, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Leonard Schwartz, 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Julius G. Tantleff, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Active II: 


Samuel Cantor, 8421 5th Avenue, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
Herbert Cooks, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Hyman Frankel, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Martin Glover, 527 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Nathan M. Briskin, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Alvin J. Chorney, 1782 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Robert C. Clyne, 957 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Howard C. Glazer, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Allen H. Isaac, 130 Clinton Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Melvin Katz, 236 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leonard Kreinces, 261 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Alan N. Layne, 710 Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph J. Lenihan, 918 Schenectady Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Morris Markowitz, 1782 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
Kenneth T. Parker, 710 Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 


Chairman has received the following applications for membership, pub- 
lished pursuant to Article II, Section 2, of the By-laws: 
Active: 


Stanley Applebaum, 861 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior: 





Joseph A. Lacqua, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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“Facts is contrary Z mules.” 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 




















If by “contrary” the author meant “stubborn”, 
common attribute of mules, it is true that you 
can’t change, force or budge actual proven facts 
—including basic facts that show up in a title 
examination. 





But in title parlance “contrary” implies a 
condition or situation at variance with supposed 
facts. We never hold a title uninsurable until we 
have determined and weighed all the facts and 
the pertinent law. 


If you have a title problem an effective first 
step towards its solution is a speedy, but all- 
inclusive fact-sifting job by TG specialists, 





THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1883 
BROOKLYN OFFICE: 186 Remsen Street « WOrth 4-1000 
Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 


Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 





From the time of horse-drawn carriages to the 
th en have era of elegant motels, the growing history of 
each property and the necessity for maintain- 

ing more and more records have increased the 

and C8 PG Ee complexity of title problems, But today, at 
Home Title, attorneys receive quick, efficient 


T E T help in finding the best solutions. 


e Prepared to provide complete service, the com- 
INSU re pany insures titles in 26 states including New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut as well as 


1 | | Puerto Rico... and also has facilities to furnish 
‘J | O 4 title insurance in other parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


HOME TITLE cvaxarry comrarx 


51 WitLoucHBy Srreet, Brooktyn 1, N. Y. — Telephone: 5-4800 








